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During the course of a war, political regulation and appeal to national
loyalty tend to prevent expressions of ethnic, class, and other forms of
conflict, even as circumstances are intensifying those conflicts. During
the latest war, for example, American labor unions and employers called
a truce in their long-standing conflict of interests. In the interests of
war production, strikes and layoffs were largely discontinued. But the
conditions of wartime production actually intensified the antagonisms of
each group toward the other. Work was speeded up to the utmost, to
the disadvantage of labor; and the quality of labor declined as young
men were drawn off to the armed forces, a grievous disadvantage to
employers. By the end of the war both groups were thoroughly "fed
up" and were ready and anxious to turn from the battle with the com-
mon enemy to doing battle with each other; strikes spread throughout
the nation; employers, fat with war profits and protected from loss by
certain oddities of corporation taxes, took a belligerent stand toward
labor's demands for higher wages; and industrial reconversion was de-
layed by at least a year. Nor was this sharpening of labor-employer
conflict confined to the United States. In all the nations of the world,
with the possible exception of Russia, work stoppages were a common
postwar phenomenon.

The pent-up tensions that accumulate during the course of a war are
often released in sudden and violent ways. Not only strikes and boy-
cotts but also race and other forms of rioting and even mass movements
of one sort or another, such as the reactionary Ku Klux Klan movement
that followed the First World War, may occur. In the defeated nations
hunger and despair increase the inevitable tensions of wartime stress
and repression, and violence may then rise to revolutionary proportions.
Institutional and other forms of social organization are always badly
strained by the exigencies of war. The family, that is, what is left of it,
suffers as a consequence of the fact that war separates many husbands
and wives, encourages hasty and often ill-considered marriages, and pre-
vents many parents from providing the parental supervision that they
would otherwise give their children. For many reasons, including the
forced separation of young men and women and the general sense of
personal irresponsibility that is induced by the insecurity of wartime,
a marked relaxation of sex morality occurs in a nation at war. Invariably
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